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Editorial 


Adult Education 1" 
and The School “& ymmunities in Canada, the 


many rural and urban 


success of Citizens’ Forum 
| National Farm Radio Forum is in no small 
easure due to the keen enthusiasm and ef- 
This 


me illustration of the increasing concern of 


ective support of local school-teachers. 


se connected with our educational system 


it the school should serve the whole com- 


nity—adults as well as youth. 
This concern is strikingly expressed in a 


cent report on agricultural education in 


\ 


va Scotia. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 


lenry F. Munro, an Interdepartmental Com- 
ittee on Agricultural Education has been con- 
final 


ting a survey in that province. The 


ort makes recommendations of great im- 
rtance for post-war education services, and 
ludes a section on adult education. 
his committee believes that adult education 
uld develop along these lines : 

Although the 
ugh financial support and leadership, the 
ople themselves the main 


petus for a successful programme of adult 


Government may assist 


must provide 
ication. 


) 


<. The school should be “constructed and 
veloped as a community centre’, with its 
lipment available for the use of both adults 


youth. All teachers should recognize the 


part the school can play in community im- 
provement. 

3. Voluntary organizations now at work in 
rural communities should be coordinated in a 
programme of adult education. 

4. It is urgently necessary to train leadears 
for this work, through short courses and con- 
with the universities the 

The full field 
workers, supported jointly by the Government 


ferences, taking 


initiative. next step is time 
and local organizations. 

5. “An essential part of any adult education 
programme is the provision of adequate library 
services. School and community libraries may 
be valuable, but the only real solution is the 
regional library with its central depository of 
books on all subjects, and branches in strategic 
centres through the countryside.” 
adult 
concur 


Those associated with the education 


Canada will with these 
Dr. 


congratulated on its clear thinking and fore- 


movement in 


principles. Munro’s committee is to be 


sight. 
Radio In 9 >pting is convention-time, at least 


School tor Just 


after Easter the Ontario Educational 


Ontario school-teachers ! 
Association held its annual conference with the 
usual varied and interesting programme. 

Dr. S. R. 


speakers, opened his series of addresses with a 


Laycock, one of the principal 


school. He 
presented very clearly both the possibilities 


talk on the use of radio in the 
and the limitations of this newest 


aid’’, 


“teachers’ 
In fact, his address could well serve as 
a hand-book on the subject. We reprint it in 


full, as a special service for an important sec- 


tion of our constituency: the school-teachers. 


).H.M. 
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Radio In and Out of School 


By S. R. LAYCOCK 


OT since the invention of printing has 
N there appeared a device so significant and 
revolutionizing in the field of education as in 
the invention of the radio. Radio has done for 
the spoken word what the invention of print- 
The 


widespread use of printed materials in schools 


ing accomplished for the written word. 


and elsewhere has made us, in the past, a 


largely 
We came to depend greatly 


visually-minded race who learned 
through the eye. 
on vision and, except for those handicapped by 
blindness, we neglected the possibilities of learn- 
ing through the ear. Now the radio has opened 
up to us a new range of learnings to whose 
content and method we must adjust ourselves. 

We have been so impressed with the de- 
velopment of the motion picture that we have 
forgotten the tremendous influence exerted by 
radio. E. George Payne in his introduction to 
Margaret Harrison’s Radio in the Classroon' 
has this to say: “In an age of momentous 
changes such as characterize events taking place 
in the twentieth century, appear new institu- 
tions and agencies which require an adjustment 
of our educational institutions, our curriculums, 
our programs of instruction and our methods. 
Perhaps no new inventions and subsequent de- 
velopments have had a more far-reaching ef- 
fect than the motion picture and the radio. 
Moreover, the more significant of the two is 
undoubtedly the radio.” This is due to several 
factors. One is that in spite of widespread 
attendance at the movie, folk do have to leave 
their homes to get there and there is a limit 
to the frequency of attendance. The radio, on 
the other hand, is in nearly every home to 
start with and brings its message day by day 
and often hour by hour. The last figure I 
the United States that 


ninety percent of American homes owned a 


saw for was around 


radio. | have not comparable figures for 


Margaret, Radio in the Classroom, New 


Prentice -Hall, 1938. 


! Harrison, 


York, 


Canada. But last year’s C.B.C. report 

revenue from license fees would indicate that 
there are radios in a vast majority of Canada’s 
homes. Another reason for the relative im- 
portance of radio is that millions of people can 
listen at one and the same time to speakers like 
Roosevelt or Churchill or to the broadcasting 
of news of major events like the declaration oi 
war or the attack of the Japanese on Pear! 
Harbor or the coronation of the King. Thi 
psychological effect of the sense of community 
which such an occasion engenders is hard t 
calculate but is certainly very great. 

the 
potent instrument of adult education, surpassing 


Radio then bids fair to become most 
the newspaper and the motion picture. Wh 
will say that such a powerful educational 
weapon can long be debarred from the school: 

One of the reasons for a good deal of hesita- 
tion in using radio in school is that our cur- 
ricula have been planned and our teaching 
methods developed on the assumption that we 
learn through the eye. lor we do use teacher 
aids and have been using them for a long time 


—books, of course, but blackboards and _pic- 


tures and maps and globes and excursions a1 
demonstrations with concrete objects and ma- 
terials as well. Indeed, progressive classrooms 
for a generation have been characterized by the 
wealth of material available to stimulate an 
assist learning. One of the reasons why som 
teachers find it hard to use the radio is because 
the curriculum-makers of the past were un- 
consciously influenced, in their choice of ex 
periences and skills to be taught, by the fact 
that visual aids would be among the chief ones 
used by the teacher. Radio will be used 
more widely when research has had time 
determine how best to use it as a teacher aid 
and when curriculum-makers are aware tl 
it will be a major aid along with visual aids 
teaching in the classroom. 
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Sound Educational Objectives 


It should go without saying that the school 
. an institution created by society to promote 
e growth and development of children. What- 
ver is carried on or fostered by the schools 
ust contribute to that end. And here I touch 
ipon a possible source of friction between 
folk. Let us be clear. 
(he school is not primarily a_ recreational 
It is not 
sufficient that radio programs be interesting 


educators and radio 


centre though it may be that too. 
and entertaining. Like anything else intro- 
duced into the school, they should be judged 
hy that one criterion “how much do they con- 
tribute to the growth and development of 
children?” That is, they must contribute to gen- 
eral educational objectives. What the general 
educational objectives are to be in any school 
system must be the education 
authority entrusted by the people, through their 
elected that 


These are provincial depart- 


decided by 


regularly representatives, with 
resp sibility. 
ments of education and, to a degree, local school 
One of the best known sets of educa- 


tional objectives is the one compiled by the 


hoards. 


Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States. This organiza- 
tion determined that the school’s function was 
to further in each child (1) Health (2) Com- 
mand of fundamental processes (3) Worthy 
home membership (4) Citizenship (5) Worthy 
use of leisure (6) Ethical character (7) Voca- 
tion. The Committee on Elementary Education 
of the New York Council of Superintendents 
has listed six objectives in elementary educa- 
tion. According to this committee, it is the 
iunction of the public elementary school to help 
every child: 

l. To 


cial relationships. 


understand and practice desirable 


2. To discover and develop his own desirable 
ndividual aptitudes. 

3. To develop the habit of critical thinking. 

4. To appreciate and desire worth-while 

tivities. 


| 


To gain command of the common inte- 
rating knowledges and skills. 


6. To develop a sound body and normal 
mental attitudes. 


May I give one other set of objectives, those 
of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Association. These are 
Self-Realization, Happy Human Relationships, 


Education 


Economic Efficiency and Civic Responsibility. 
Whatever radio brings to the classroom, then, 
must contribute to objectives such as the above 
—whatever objectives are determined by the 
people of a province through their regularly 
elected representatives 





broad- 
casting system or even by a federal government 
committee. 


not by any 


However, the above statement looks innocent 
enough in itself. While the radio folk may say, 
“Of course the programs we would like to 
offer are educative ; of course they promote the 
growth and development of pupils,” the matter 
isn’t settled that easily. We have to think back 
to what a curriculum or course of study is. 

A curriculum is a selected body of knowledge, 
skills or experiences which have been chosen 
because, in the opinion of the curriculum- 
makers, these are educative and will 
yield sounder returns than any other knowledge, 
skills or experiences which might be chosen. 
There are thousands of things which might be 
put into a course of study and thousands of 
different experiences which might be included 
in a school program. Someone must take the 
responsibility for saying which shall be in- 
cluded. 


more 


In a democracy the people have the 
last say in that matter. In a Canadian province 
the Minister of must take the 
responsibility and be held accountable by the 


Education 


people. True, he may and should consult ex- 
perts but his is the responsibility. As a result 
of that principle no voluntary organization, no 
matter how enlightened or progressive, can 
have the say as to what goes into the schools. 
Those of us who are keen for progress, includ- 
ing the radio men, must possess our souls in 
patience. No, we shouldn’t do just that. Ii 
we have convictions as to how the school cur- 
riculum should be changed let us go out and 
persuade our fellow-citizens as to the soundness 


of our point of view. 
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New Teaching Medium 


However. it is the matter of method over 


which and broadcasters 


Here | 


he tolerance and understanding plus reliance on 


educators are most 


likely to disagree. think there must 


whatever research in radio education has to 
tell us. 

Educators know that there are some general 
principles of learning which, with our present 
sound. They do not 


knowledge, seem to be 


want these violated by broadcasters or pro- 
ducers who have never been in the classroom 
x who, if they have taught school, have had 
no graduate work in education. 

On the medium 


other hand, radio is a new 


of teaching—a medium that has limitations and 
advantages of its own. Radio folk have learned 
by experience and study a great deal about the 
technique of producing and broadcasting and 
the educator will do well to pay attention to 
that experience and give it every consideration. 
Iducators, therefore, must be willing to 
listen and weigh the techniques suggested by 
the producer and broadcaster. They have much 
to teach us. However, the education authority 
will, in the end, have to be responsible for the 
methods used by radio in its classrooms even 
is It is responsible for all other methods. 
There are roughly seven general kinds of 


(1) 


actuality 


broadcasts available for use in schools: 


talks, (2) directed 


(4+) 


ies 


activities, (3) 


broadcasts, radio conversation and radio 


forums, debates, (6) broadcast music, 


(7) radio plays. Let us take a look at these in 


turn. 


Radio Talks 


Radio talks have an important place in the 
classroom. However they demand a new tech- 
nique on the part of the broadcaster. A success- 
ful talk is quite different from giving a speech 
on a public platform, writing a magazine article 
or lecturing to a group of people. It must have 
certain characteristics. The broadcaster should 
have a magnetic personality, his attitude must 
he friendly and courteous, the style of his 
manuscript must be suited to the subject repre- 
sented, and only a few points should be made 
on any one talk. 


The attitude of the speaker should be that of 
a guest in the home and he should condu 
himself accordingly for in most cases of rad 
listening that is just what the speaker is. | 
has been admitted to the home and is chatting 
with the mother or perhaps has been admitted 
to the family circle. The speaker should le 
liberal and open-minded, avoiding preaching, 
While the 
listener must be made to understand that the 


generalizations, and showing-off. 


speaker is an authority on his subject, the tone 
of the manuscript should be friendly and in- 
gratiating. The speaker must not be condescend- 
ing or dictatorial. Rather he must win the 
appreciation of the listener by his skilful pres- 
entation of the subject and by his friendly 
manner. He uses the words we, you and friends 
to make his message direct and personal. 
What is the role of the talk in the classroom? 
The narrative or story is especially fitted to 
the younger pupils. This is true whether the 
story 1s about real or fictitious events or tells 
anecdotes from the lives of great men. Such 
which will 
the attention 
while the young listener imagines what the 


stories should present situations 


stimulate interest and _ sustain 


outcome will be. When the children are older 
more serious talks may be given but they should 
always be illustrated from real life. 

Many 


teachers are not successful as radio speakers. 


scholars and public speakers and 
They lack showmanship or they seem unable 
to adapt material to the medium of the radio. 

One of the requirements in preparing a broad- 
cast is to be able to visualize the audience while 
writing the script. If the broadcast is intended 
for classroom reception the script writer has to 
visualize the classroom and its pupils. He must 
try to imagine the thoughts and attitudes of the 
listener at the time the broadcast is given. It 
may be necessary to take advantage of interest 
in recent happenings to do this. 


The script writer must organize the subject 


matter to conform to the requirements of thie 
medium. The broadcaster will be talking to a 
virtually blind audience which cannot be see 
by the broadcaster; neither can the audience 
talk back to him. The fact that the listene: 
must depend upon hearing alone requires mor 
concentration of attention and stimulates more 
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As a 


riter must build up a. word-sound picture 


eedom of the imagination. result the 
‘ich will create illusions of the imaginative 
stener far better than the stage scenery in a 
vitimate stage play. 

In preparing the script the writer must plan 
catch the interest of the listener at the very 
ginning of the broadcast. Long prefatory 
tatements should be avoided. The writer must 
ise strong common words with rich meaning- 
ul associations. In broadcasting to various 
erade levels in schools broadcasters must be 
exceedingly careful to select words which will 
he understood by the pupils. Indeed, the school 
Thorndike’s 
Word Book or some list of 


roadcaster should have at hand 
reacher’s words 
showing the grade at which they may reason- 
ibly be used. The script writer must write in 
easy speaking style. In broadcasting to schools 
persons who are or have been teachers, who 
ave had genuine experiences and can pass 
hem on in a dramatic and lively way may be 
referable to stage or radio stars who are not 
accustomed to children,—always providing that 
h teachers have mastered the technique of 


radio, ot 


course, 


| 


| have mentioned 
f 


the above facts to indicate 
e stern necessity for having those who broad- 


ast trained to do so. Ideally they should be’ 


hoth trained teachers and trained radio speakers. 

leed I myself am convinced that there are 
ust two kinds of persons who ought to be 
llowed the 


on and 


ersons of such prominence that they will be 


radio—trained persons 
stened to because of their fame or ability or 
sition irrespective of whether they know the 
t of radio talking or not. Teachers should be 
vare that not by any means all teachers should 
ttempt radio instruction. Those who are 
lected because of voice or personality or other 
ilities must be willing to face a long, stern 
cipline both in script writing and in broad- 
ting. There should be as much training for 
pearing before the mike as for appearing on 
e concert-hall platform in a vocal, instru- 
ental or dramatic recital. 

hut I have wandered from my point. Let us 


n to another form of broadcast used in 


hools. 


Directed Activities 


This is a form of broadcast in which the 
listener is directed to perform some definite 
activity during the broadcast, such as setting 
up exercises, story plays and rhythmics. These 
need specialised preparation. Some _ teachers 
claim that directed activities are essential to 
teaching by radio. Certainly, whether there is 
physical activity or not, pupils should no more 
he passive in a radio lesson than in any other 
lesson. Stimulating the emotional and mental 


activities is often quite as important as 
stimulating physical activity. 

In preparing the broadcast the radio in- 
structor must be able to visualize the listeners 
and not expect them to use equipment that they 
do not have or to do anything they cannot do 
at the moment. Like any good teacher, the 
must able to the 
the the 


projected activity and sustain it throughout the 


radio instructor be arouse 


interest of his listeners at outset of 
broadcast. The material should be developed 
around the listeners rather than forcing the 
listeners to adapt themselves to the material. 
For this kind of broadcast the manuscript 
should be prepared far enough in advance so 
that the teachers should have access to it be- 
forehand or else they should be given definite 


suggestions regarding it in a teachers’ manual. 


Actuality Broadcasts 
This kind of broadcast is the reporting of an 
important public event either at the time of the 
occurrence or soon afterwards. This involves 
running commentaries along with natural sound 
etfects of interesting settings. Examples of this 
are descriptions of sports events, parades, the 
to the 
Parliament, etc. 


King’s visit Canada, coronation, the 
opening of Other examples 
are the broadcasting of scenes from aeroplanes, 
visits to factories and interesting personal 
experiences. 


The 


broadcasts 


educational possibilities of actuality 
are Stimulated 


by carefully worded pictures, graphic descrip- 


almost unlimited. 


tions, actual sounds, the ear-witness’s imagina- 


tion enables him really to the 


Secause of this the advantages of 
guided travel, the stimulating guidance of great 


experience 
situation. 
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personalities and the imaginative entering into 
become 
pupils in the most remote rural school. 


history-making events available to 
The narrator must be a clear, concise thinker 
a well-developed news sense. Usually 
considerable advance preparation of 
subject matter. The scene should be anticipated 
and narrative descriptions written out to help 


with 


there is 


in the running commentaries. Interesting side- 
lights on the location or participants will be 


welcomed by the audience to fill in the lulls in 
action. This kind of broadcast has great pos- 
Not only does it 
enable the pupils to participate in quite a real 


sibilities in the classroom. 


sense in events of national and international 
importance, but it enables them to do so in com- 
pany with thousands or even millions of others. 
The psychological effect of this can be very 
great. Someone has defined morale as a sense 
of community—a sharing of common purposes, 
experiences and emotions. The radio can make 
this possible for folk who are isolated and it 
can fuse local, national and international groups 
into a unity of feeling for one great purpose. 
That may have dangers, of course, like all the 
good and great things in life, but it has great 
possibilities as well. 


Radio Conversation and Radio Forums 


There are several forms of radio conversa- 
tion. There is the interview form, the radio 
forum and the conducted class. One or more 
speakers of equal ability may be interviewed or 
there may be a three- or four-way discussion 
among equals as has been the case with discus- 
sions in the broadcast “Of Things to Come”. 
At the present time the radio forum method of 
discussion has a great vogue, when people are 
keenly interested in such matters as reconstruc- 
tion and where they like to hear different points 
of view brought out. 

\nother form of radio discussion is where a 
teacher or other adult interviews pupils or 
conducts a class. For instance, today in my 
home city in a Home and School Series a high 
school teacher is conducting over the air a 
demonstration lesson in group guidance. A 
week from tomorrow on the prairie-hookup of 


the C.B.C. I shall be conducting an interview 


with a fifteen-year-old boy and a fourteen-yea: 
old girl, in which I shall try to find out how 
they think that parents fail their childre 
Don’t be misled by the way I’ve put it. Thi 
material has been thoroughly prepared over 
period of the past six weeks and I have had 
many meetings with the boy and girl who are 
giving me their ideas. Indeed, in practically 
every instance the material should be written 
out and rehearsed. The extemporaneous type 
is seldom successful. Even what looks like ap- 
parent liberties and repartee should probably be 
built into the text. The lines of different char- 
acters should be written in different styles. 
The various forms of 
described are suitable 
especially for the junior high school and high 
school grades. For the primary grades the radio 


radio conversation 


for school broadcasts, 


play is often more suitable. 

There is a very definite tendency in the 
evolution of educational talks for broadcasting 
purposes to get away from talks by one in- 
dividual to discussions, directed activities and 
eye-witness accounts. 


Radio Debates 

The radio developed 
greatly. Personally I am not too keen on the 
formal debate as a means of pupil development. 


debate has never 


It is often nothing but an elaborate training in 
rationalization and most folk do too much of 
that now. The forum discussion seems much 
more to be preferred. In-addition, the heated 
arguments, dogmatic utterances and rabid con- 
troversial statements are apt to lose much of 
their point over the radio. Besides, the speaker 
needs so long to prove his point and it is so 
long before it is answered that it is difficult 
for the and evaluate the 


listener to retain 


various ideas. 


Music Broadcasts 

Here is the most popular and most widely 
used form of broadcast. Music broadcasts by 
radio appeal to much the same sensory avenues 
of hearing and motor activity as they do in a 
concert hall. They stir the memory and the 
imagination through ballads, songs and operas 
They stimulate the whole gamut of emotion: 


from grief to joy. 
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\lusic instruction on the air can be of great 
ie to schools. Assuming that the primary 
ect of teaching music is that children may 
en to music for pleasure, that they may de- 
to express themselves through it for their 
1 pleasure and for that of others, and that 
may become critical of it so as to enrich 
own and demand higher 
ndards, broadcasting can be a very useful 
in the teaching of music in schools. 


expression 


Radio Plays 
Radio plays are akin to radio conversation 
have great possibilities. They require a 
itferent technique from that of the drama of 
atform or stage. The visual has no place in 
em and the psychological effects of stage 
scenery, make-up and the crowded theatre are 
ibsent. The scene exists solely in the mind of 
he listener. Radio plays fall flat if they fail 
, create illusions and to affect human emotions. 
acking visual aids, the radio play-writer must 
ngeniously substitute lines in the script, music 
and sound effects necessary to understand the 
setting and the plot as a whole, to produce the 
lesired mood and to stimulate the imagination. 
(he play must be so constructed that only a 
ew characters speak at a given point; other- 
ise the audience will not be able to identify an 
tor immediately when he speaks. For ele- 
entary school pupils it is best never to use 
tiore than three characters at one point in a 
lay. Even then there should be marked con- 
trast in voices and special lines to introduce 
e characters. Many plays which are success- 
‘ul on a regular stage are not suitable for radio 

production, 
Radio plays are pictures of life. They pre- 
nt untold opportunities when considered as an 
medium. Radio is_ particularly 
ipted to that form of teaching in which the 


lucational 


son to be learned is the by-product of a life 
perience. Any skilful teacher can make a 


dio play the background for a discussion 


hich will bring out better and poorer ways 
solving life’s problems. 


For personal and 
ial guidance the radio play offers great op- 
rtunities. For the 


teaching of history, 


rature, and health the radio play again is of 


great value since it appeals not only to the 
intellectual life but to the emotional life. 
Needless to say radio plays, like all other 
forms of radio teaching, need special casting 
and a great deal of preparation. Most actors 
should have natural voice characteristics which 
ring true of the characters being portrayed. 
Casting is difficult because the microphone ex- 
insincerity, and 


poses sham 


idiosyncrasies. 
Voice is very important in a radio play since 
voice devoid of grease paint and cloak must 
carry the principle weight of the play. To have 
value for a school audience radio plays must 
be carefully rehearsed. An audience gets much 
less out of amateurs over the radio than it does 
from them on the stage. 


Programs Available for School Use 

There are three general kinds of radio pro- 
grams available for use by teachers. 

(1) School programs: those designed for 
school use. In Canada these are of three main 
kinds (a) C.B.C. National School Broadcasts 
such as this year’s series on “My Canada”, 
“The Way of Free Men” and “Proud Pro- 
(b) American School of the Air 
Broadcasts such as “Science at Work’, “Gate- 
ways to Music”, “New Horizons’, “Tales from 
lar and Near” and “This Living World”. In 
these C.B.S. broadcasts Canada supplies the 
program; (c) Provincial School 
sroadcasts. Practically all the provinces either 


cession” ; 


occasional 


separately or in co-operation with other prov- 
inces are providing provincial school broad- 
casts. The general plan has been for the C.B.C. 
to provide time on the air, studio and produc- 
tion facilities, while the departments of educa- 
tion plan and meet the cost of the programs. 

In addition to there is 
another kind of program available for teachers’ 
use. It is (2) the Non-School Programs. These 
are programs designed for a general daytime 
audience (usually adult) but which contain 
material suitable for school use. 


school broadcasts 


These include 
newscasts, broadcasts by prominent men, de- 
scriptions of important events in the national or 
international sphere, as well as other regular 
programs which the teacher feels she can use. 
Such serve the same 


programs end as do 
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reference books, encyclopaedias, newspapers, 
and magazines, which are also written for an 
adult audience but extensively used by schools. 
These programs usually need to be selected care- 
fully and must be such as fit into the existing 
school curriculum. Many health talks, science 
talks, travel talks, and special musical programs 
(3) Out of School 


Programs. These afford the progressive teacher 


come under this heading. 


a better opportunity than she is usually aware 
of. The school cannot dismiss children’s out- 
radio listening problem for 


The 


encourage worthy use of the home radio by the 


ot school as a 


parents only. school should endeavor to 


children. Too often the home radio is turned 


station and then al- 
the 


The school can help the child to listen with 


on, dialed to a favorite 


lowed to run rampant entire evening. 
a purpose, to select and discard programs and 
to make use of what he hears. Without assign- 
out-of-school listening, teachers can often 


Ing 


encourage discriminating listening by class 
discussion and class activities following certain 
programs in out-of-school hours. Sometimes 
the question, “Do you listen to such and such 
a program?” and a discussion on the part of 
those who do listen will develop a child’s in- 
terest in listening in on that program. Dis- 
cussion of the out-of-school programs bears the 
that 
Be- 


cause of the informal nature of discussions on 


same relation to school radio programs 


co-curricular activities do to curricular. 
out-of-school broadcasts, advantages accrue to 
the child of the same kind as those gained in the 


less formal co-curricular activities of the school. 


Radio no Substitute for Teacher 


It is important to remember that radio in the 
It is nota 
that 
radio as an aid will supplant the teacher had 


best look about them and see what has hap- 


classroom is an aid to the teacher. 


substitute for her. Those who fear the 


pened since other aids have been introduced. 


\ Cf uple 


teaching 


of centuries ago there were almost no 
aids except the hornbook, the speller 
Was the teacher 
thereby enthroned and magnified? Not at all. 


Actually elementary school teachers were very 


and the religious primer. 


poor in quality, consisting of old women, tailors 


and crippled soldiers. The teacher maintaine 
what prestige he might by a very liberal use 
the rod and other forms of corporal punishment 
The quality of teaching and the prestige of t! 
teacher have grown with the introduction 
Who teachers toda) 


teaching aids. among 


would want to dispense with our greatly im- 


proved textbooks, reference books, libraries 
globes, maps, pictures, slides, crayons, paints 
and oils, plasticine, clay, lumber, sewing ma- 
terials, and equipment for teaching manual 
training, mechanics, general science and house- 
hold science? Indeed, if one goes into a class 
room and finds a poverty of materials he 
apt to be suspicious that the teacher is not a: 
outstanding one. 

Radio in the classroom, like the moving pi 
ture in the classroom, must be an aid to teach- 
ing—that is to promoting the development and 
growth of the pupil, or else it should be dis- 
carded in favor of more effective methods. 

Some teachers are afraid of being dragooned 
into use of audio-visual aids in spite of them- 
selves. Administrators should realize that the 
use of the radio by a particular teacher should 
be voluntary, for only with the voluntary usé 
ot radio as a teaching device can worthwhil 
results be obtained. Cleveland, which has its 
own school board broadcasting station for its 
work in the schools, is under no delusions about 
this. The authorities there know full well that 
the teacher's attitude concerning the radio pro- 
gram in the classroom sets definite limits to th 
value it has. As will be seen presently, radi 
programs are successful to the extent to whi 
they are carefully prepared for, enthusiasticall\ 
received and skilfully followed up. 

If, for example, too much is demanded oi 
the teacher by way of preparation, she will 
come to regard the radio as an added burde 
If the 
teacher regards the program as giving her 


and her pupils will react accordingly. 


chance to catch up on her clerical work or a: 
a relief from her teaching duties it will have 
little value. No radio program can work may 

or “do tricks” any more than a text book «1 
other material can. To have value it must !« 
prepared for, used and followed up intelligent! 
May | 


teacher who isn't interested in radio, who 


stress that word intelligently. 1 
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irds it as an unwarranted intrusion into her 
vn classroom, who does not prepare for it 
irefully, stimulate the pupils to listen in an 
tive way, and follow up the program by 
efinite discussion, will completely nullify any 
ilue the program might otherwise have had. 
[he teacher must see it as a tool and a sharp 
ol at that, or not at all. 

The suggestions just given lead us to the 


next principle. 


Usefulnesss of Radio Depends on Teacher 


(1) see that 
there is provision for radio reception under 


First of all the teacher must 


favorable conditions. A reasonably adequate 
ecelving 


With the 


set with proper tuning in is essential. 
advent of frequency modulation we 
should be able to eliminate in the cities and 
urrounding areas the problem of static and 

jises. Just as you yourself can’t teach well in 
the midst of noise and confusion, so the lesson 
oming in by radio is marred in the same way. 
[i possible the program should be heard in the 
lassroom where materials are at hand rather 
than in the auditorium. Listening to radio in 
the auditorium presents several difficulties. The 
acoustics are often bad; it is difficult to adjust 
the 
there is often a tendency to confusion when 


the volume to the needs of all in room ; 
liscipline is not of a high order; there is loss 
{ time in going to and from the auditorium; 
here are too many pupils and this causes the 
oss of the leadership of the teacher; there is 
he lack of classroom helps such as desks, maps, 
lackboards, and equipment which may be used 
‘uring the broadcast. Auditorium listening for 
st school programs destroys the setting for 
lass activity before, during and after the broad- 
st. Classes should listen in their own rooms. 
ither each classroom should have a radio or 
ere will have to be a public address system 
ma central control room in the school. There 
just one exception to this. Just as pupils are 
rought to the auditorium in assembly programs 
order to develop their sense of community 
a school, so there may be special occasions 
national importance where the value of hav- 


g the whole school listen to the program to- 


ether may outweigh the considerations just 


entioned, 


(2) The teacher must keep in touch with 
programs and know what is available. With 
school broadcasts this should be easy, providing 
the teacher is interested, because the depart- 
ment of education and the C.B.C. will furnish 
her with information about forthcoming pro- 
grams. The teacher would do well to keep in 
touch with other sources of programs—weekly 
or monthly lists of general programs. This is 
in order that she may use a special non-school 
broadcast or discuss some of the programs 
which children may listen to at home. 

(3) Pre-Broadcast activities of the teacher 
are of various types. They vary with the 
teacher and the age and background of the 
pupils and also with the program form and con- 
tent. The demonstration lesson procedure, for 
example, involves definite preparatory steps, 
each one of which is essential to the success of 
the lesson. On the other hand, a dramatized 
or musical enrichment may be most effective 
with a minimum of pre-broadcast activity, 
merely a few comments to set the stage. If the 
class is to listen to a dramatized program, 
several suggestions might be made to the chil- 
dren, such as these: Is the language in keeping 
with the locale and the period? Are the sound 
effects, including the music, appropriate? Is 
the characterization sincere and_ correctly 
drawn? 

While it is difficult, without knowing the 
specific situation in which _ pre-broadcast 
the 
Schools suggest the following list of possible 
the 


the 


activities are to be applied, Cleveland 


activities to be used—as preparatory to 


broadcast: 1. Putting questions about 


broadcast topic on the board. 2. Discussing 
questions about the topic in class. 
the the 


uX ypic. 4. | laving 


3. Telling 
the 
what 


teacher knows 


students 


class what about 
summarize 

they know about the topic. 5. Discussing 
motion pictures related to the topic. 6. Using 
maps of various kinds. 7. 


the 


Listing the things 


class wants to know about the topic. 


&. Looking at pictures or lantern slides 1l- 


lustrative of the topic. 9. Special exercises, 


such as oral drills or dictation to make the 


pupils ear-minded. 10. Reading magazines, 
newspapers or books about the topic. 11. Look- 


ing at specimens, models, or articles related to 
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the topic. 12. Having illustrative or explanatory 
materials in pupils’ hands before the broadcast. 
13. Using the reference books for specific in- 
formation. 14. Asking someone outside the 
class to tell about the topic. 15. A few moments 
of expectant silence just before the broadcast. 
16. Taking an imaginary journey related to the 
topic. 17. Having students write out what they 
know about the topic. 18, Writing and defining 
key words related to the topic. 19. Imagining 
with the class what will be covered by the 
broadcast. 20. Studying the broadcast manual 
and carrying out its suggestions. 21. Making 
hooks and magazines related to the topic readily 
available. 22. Visiting a radio station and seeing 
a broadcast. 23. Making illustrative and sup- 
plementary materials. 24. Making all necessary 
seating arrangements or room adjustments in 
advance of the broadcast. 25. Making plans to 
connect the broadcast with regular class work. 
2 the 


26. Posting announcements of 
Having students keep advance 


advance 
broadcast. 27, 
notes on the topic of the broadcast. 

Whichever of these methods are used they 
must put the pupils in the position of being 
‘ready” for the broadcast both with regard to 
attitude and also with regard to knowledge and 
background. In this respect a radio lesson dif- 
fers from no other lesson. Every good teacher 
tries to create a felt need for her lesson and 
she tries to see that a lesson is introduced only 
when pupils have sufficient background, knowl- 
edge and experience to profit by it. A radio 


lesson demands the same kind of resourceful- 


ness and stimulation from the teacher that any 


good lesson demands. For most school broad- 


casts, teachers’ manuals or other material con- 
taining suggestions to the teacher will be avail- 


able. 


devise further means in harmony with her own 


However, every worthwhile teacher will 


personality and her own methods of teaching. 
(4) 


let down” on the part of the classroom teacher. 


During the broadcast there should be no 


Veteran teachers point out that, in listening to 
the radio program, as well as preparing for it, 
the pupils can be expected to evidence no more 
exhibits. If 
the 
aterial even though she has heard the program 


nterest than the teacher herself 


the teacher evidences a vital interest in 


more than once the pupils are likely to react 1 
a similar manner. 

Types of teacher and pupil activity during ; 
broadcast depend on the nature of the program 
In a dramatized enrichment program there maj 
be no motor activity aside from active listening. 
In the 
Cleveland makes use of, the presentation at 
tempts to stimulate both teacher and pupil 


demonstration radio lesson such as 


activities in a large variety of ways. Often the 
teachers’ manual has suggested that certain 
laboratory and visual materials be in readiness 
before the lesson. At points in the lesson the 
radio instructor will indicate certain activities 
to be carried out. This may involve showing a 
lantern slide at an appropriate point, or ex- 
amining picture material which has been passed 
out previously by the teacher or the examina- 
tion of specimens of plants or minerals or even 
the carrying out of simple chemical and physical 
experiments in front of the class. Or the 
pupils may need to examine certain maps or 
they may be asked to write down certain points. 
The chief limitation of the radio instructor is 
that the pupils cannot answer back or par 
ticipate in discussion with him. This may be 
partly overcome by the radio instructor con 
ducting a demonstration class in the studio 
where class discussion is an integral part of the 
broadcast. 

(5) The follow-up of the broadcast is most 
unportant. Just what follow-up techniques are to 
be used depends upon the teacher’s objectives as 
well as upon the program and its results. Some 
broadcasts provide a real opportunity for a 
worthwhile discussion. This applies to man) 
programs in the general field of guidance 
personal, social, health, and vocational guidance 
Just as there has been developed the tech 
nique of showing a family scene or a shop ot 
street scene from a motion picture and making 
that the basis for a class discussion, so a radio 
dramatization affords the opportunity to discuss 
family relationships, matters of honesty and 
sincerity, employer-employee relationships, b: 
havior as a guest and as a host, behavior 1 
public—in fact the whole gamut of ethica 
Som 
times the follow-up may take the form of 
critical evaluation of the talk given or it ma 


relationships between human _ beings. 
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on to further activity in the best Dewey 
‘ion. Such activity may be the looking up of 
1, the initiation of a new project, the carry- 
out of experiments, or the making of a 
On the other hand, many 
wrams which have produced an emotional 


iol excursion. 


iction may make a follow up not only un- 
essary but harmful. As teachers well know, 
s often best to let the story point its own 
ral without anything further being said 
ut it. 

any case post-broadcast activity should be 
ried and carefully planned and it should 
mulate the pupils to voluntary activities. 

follow up must not be a dull “re-hash” 
itself with new 


the program nothing 


ntributed. 
ine other point: whatever suggestions are 
ttered by the manual for the preparation for, 
tivities during or follow up of the broadcast 
must be regarded as suggestions only. 
e manual can do no more than guide the 
cher. She must be resourceful enough to 
lapt suggestions to the needs of her own 
upils and in harmony with her own methods 

teaching. 
kesourceful teachers then will use radio pro- 
(1) to en- 
h the curriculum with current supplementary 
iterial and first-hand information; (2) to 


rams for the following purposes: 


talize classroom instruction by supplying new 
ints of view designed to arouse and intensify 
ipils’ interests; (3) to develop pupils’ ap- 
reciation of good radio programs for guiding 
eir home listening and encouraging collateral 
tening in the same way that collateral reading 
encouraged ; (4) to serve as demonstration 
sons by presenting carefully prepared broad- 
ts by master teachers. 
ne other use of radio by teachers deserves 
lig stated as a special principle by itself. 


Interpreting School to Parents and Public 


ls can be done in one of two ways: (1) by 
uraging parents to listen to school broad- 
thereby 


developing in them a better 


erstanding of what the school is trying to 
ior their children, and (2) by broadcasts 


ted to parents themselves under such a 


title as “Your Child and His School”. The 
writer is one of those folk who have the notion 
that an educational system in a democracy can- 
not rise much above the level of public opinion. 
The schools of a nation, like its politics, cannot 
rise much above the level of its citizens. To 
the extent that that is true it is the duty of 
educators to give educational leadership to the 
public in developing a point of view with regard 
to the three great fundamentals of education— 
what schools are for, what children are like and 
what are the techniques and methods which 
are employed in the development of children. 
These topics, as wide as education itself, provide 
limitless scope for broadcasts. Under the first 
heading are the topics dealing with what getting 
an education means, what kind of children we 
would like to see graduate from our schools, 
what should be the school’s objectives in health, 
in emotional maturity, in developing habits of 
co-operation and making friends, and in habits 
of organized thinking. Then there is the ques- 
tion of just why we teach literature and history 
and mathematics and science. Few parents 
know why we teach reading the way we do. 
Other parents brought up on the counties and 
county towns of Ontario and long lists of ex- 
ports and imports in geography, do not under- 
And most 
parents are quite be-mused by this talk about 


stand the why of social studies. 


projects and enterprises and activity programs. 
And what about vocational guidance? 

It is my belief that it is necessary for a 
school system to be interpreted to the public. 
\Ve have just two choices as educators, either 
we give educational leadership to our fellow- 
citizens, or we continue to gnash our teeth and 
tear our hair because our most cherished 
schemes of educational progress are continually 
being thwarted and frustrated by those who 
have the final say—the parents and the general 
public. The radio offers an excellent means for 
informing the public about its schools and 
stimulating them to want better schools. 


As an educational agency radio has great 
possibilities both in and outside the school. 
The extent to which these possibilities will be 
realized depends on the wisdom and foresight 
not only of our educational leaders but of the 
rank and file of teachers. 
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irst Step in Alberta 


By LEONARD BERCUSON 


T. [IS is the record ot an educational associa- 
tion just one year old. It was in June, 
1943, that the 


provincial organizations met in the Parliament 


representatives of over twenty 


Building in :dmonton for the purpose of bring- 
The members 
Alberta 


On one point, 


ing forth one more organization. 
there represented a cross-section ot 
opinion all its diversity. 


though, there was complete unanimity. There 
‘nt need for adult education. 


\dult 


came into being. In the 


Education Association 


course of the next 


few months its executive drew up a list of 


objectives and a programme ot ratified 


action 


¢ 


the general membership. 
of the 


sriefly, it was 
\ssociation to promote social 
understanding and insight respecting the prob- 
Further, it was 


lems of social reconstruction. 


to encourage an attitude of open-minded inquiry 
in the study of these problems, and to promote 
the organization of educational opportunities 
for adults in any field where there appeared to 
be a need. 

These ambitious objectives were to be at- 
The 
the 


tained by definite methods of procedure. 


following appear in the constitution of 


\ssociation: 


1. Organizing in local communities throughout 
the province public meetings, panel discussions, 
open forums, radio forums, study and library 
groups, and other such activities and facilities 
2. Co-ordinating the work of educational in- 
stitutions, organizations and agencies, with 

view to developing the most effective pro- 
gramune of training for democratic citizenshi 


Fe] 
> 
a> 


. Assisting in and giving co-ordinated dire: 


tion to the development of community actior 
programmes, designed to raise living standaris 
and contribute to the welfare of the citizens 
+. Mobilizing a trained personnel in order t 
give assistance and direction to specific co 
munity projects. 
5. Bringing about a more effective utilizatio 
of existing equipment, facilities and services 
e.g., the use of schools as community centres, 
with the co-operation of teachers, superintend 
ents and community leaders in planned pt 
gramines of adult education. 
6. Facilitating the widest and most effective 
use of such aids to education as the radio, th 
film and libraries. 

For the last seven months the Executive | 
been seeking to realize these plans in acti 


The process has not been without its difficult 
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one thing, the actual birth of the organiza- 
gave rise to dark suspicions and rumors. 
not the Association seen its inception 
hin the walls of the legislative chamber of 
province ? 

but 


To literal-minded people this 


Id have one explanation: in some 


ister way its motive was political. As time 
; passed this fear has been dissipated by the 
tual record of the Association. A wide range 
topics has been introduced for discussion 
investigation—on a completely impartial 
\nother stumbling-block was placed before 
se who labor for adult education. This has 

neatly deposited by individuals who are 

in the praise of the idea until the con- 
eration of social problems is mentioned. Then 
whole plan becomes taboo. Fortunately, 
number of such dissenters has been small. 
\lost Albertans have indicated they are eager 
further education unrestricted by political 
economic prejudices in a great variety of 
Che Executive launched first upon a pro- 
Tak- 


advantage of the facilities of the Alberta 


ramme of radio forums and discussions. 


ducational Network, programmes have been 
resented over stations in Calgary and Edmon- 
\mong the twenty-two subjects discussed 
» far have been the following: Our Changing 
lucation; Full Employment; Democracy and 
telligence; The Race Problem. 
rom the first, too, encouragement has been 
ven to the which 
“Of Things To 


ne’. The Association has taken a hand in 


local Citizens’ Forums 


ther each Tuesday to hear 


Fach 
eek reports come in from centres as far apart 


e fermation of several such Forums. 
Radway and Lethbridge, just about four 
lred miles distant from one another. 
Next came the organization of Community 
uncils with a view to having representative 
tres in Alberta introduce actual programmes 
idult education. Medicine Hat, Lethbridge 
Smoky Lake were the first centres visited 
members of the executive. 
in organizing these Councils, the principal 
jective 


was to and co-ordinate 


tivities which were already under way. It 


encourage 


s not the aim of the Association merely to 


set up one more organization in communities 
already over-crowded with organizations. But 
it was felt that a Council on Adult Education 
in each centre could do much to bring every 
It has 
meant, too, that the work in each community 


educational effort into clearer focus. 


has been varied. Calgary, for example, has 
had a committee on Adult Education working 
for a number of years under the auspices of 
the School 
are in operation at the present time night classes 
in Art, Woodwork and Grade XII academic 
Western High School. 
Other schools are open in the evening tor 
Public Speaking, 
Nutrition. 
the work of the Community Council in Calgary 


local Board. Consequently, there 


subjects at Canada 


courses in English, Eco- 


nomics, Dramatics and Obviously, 
will differ considerably from that of councils 
in relatively unorganized areas. But whatever 
the background and the opportunities in each 
community, the Alberta Adult Education As- 
sociation is attempting to provide guidance for 
systematic, fruitful learning. Some idea of 
what is going on in the province may be gained 
from a_ brief history of 


one community's 


activities. 


Edmonton Council 


The beginnings of the Edmonton Council 
were hardly auspicious. Those who gathered 
at the first meeting last November were any 
thing but clear as to the functions of such a 
council. In addition, the twenty-five people 
present seemed hardly representative of the 
many local organizations. Not surprisingly, the 
sole conclusion reached at this time was to call 
another meeting to which delegates from some 
thirty associations would be invited. 

Almost a month later over seventy-five people 
found themselves in the Public Library dis- 
The 


group Was an impressive one numerically, and 


cussing the future of adult education. | 


certainly most of them seemed interested in the 
idea. But within a half-hour the meeting had 
foundered upon the rocks of politics and free 
discussion. Debate continued for another two 
hours. When it was all over, the general im- 
pression was one of futility and frustration. Of 
eleven people nominated for a temporary ex- 


ecutive, six reluctantly allowed their names to 
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stand. Into their hands was given the respon- 


sibility of providing adult education in 
I-dmonton. 

When these people began their planning, 
they were frankly skeptical of any results. 
But each Thursday they would meet together 
and study the successes of other communities 
throughout the continent. Gradually their plans 
took form. Four more members were added 
it was these ten who 


decided upon opening Garneau Public School 


to the executive, and 


for adult classes. 

A questionnaire was circulated. On it were 
the names of a score of possible courses. When 
the answers back there were six in- 
dubitable Current History, Psy- 
chology, Music Appreciation, Popular Science, 
Nutrition and Know Your City. 


came 
favorites: 


Rather to the 
surprise of the executive, Psychology was far 
in the lead. 

The plan was to have these subjects taught 
the the 
entire adult student body was to move into the 


in six classrooms of school. Then 


school auditorium. They were to see there a 
documentary film dealing with some vital prob- 
lem of the day such as education, health, hous- 
ing or unemployment. Following the film a 
competent speaker was to address the assembly 
on the subject dealt with in the moving picture. 
By 10 o'clock the classes would be over and 


the lights would go out in the school house. 


Ten days before the date of the opening class, 
a vigorous publicity programme was begun by 
the committee. Every school child in the city 
carried home a circular to his parents explain- 
ing the aims and plans of the Edmonton Coun- 
Adult 
peared in the local newspapers and there were 
the 
People were asked to fill out an enrolment 
form or to telephone 21295. 


cil on Education. Advertisements ap- 


frequent spot announcements on radio. 
That telephone 
kept ringing almost every minute of the day 
until February 21 when the lights went on in 
the six classrooms at Garneau School. 

The committee members prepared the ma- 
chinery for enrolling 300 or possibly 350 people 
the first night. Of course, they were ready for 
The adult 
students had been told that they were to be 


more—if the unlikely occurred. 


on hand between 7:30 and 7:45 for enrolment 


and for the payment of the one dollar fee. 
that first Monday the writer hurried 
Garneau School. He wanted to be well in 
vance of any possible rush; consequently 
was there by 7:15. Imagine his surprise 

find the hallways already jammed with people. 
‘hat was an index of the shape of things 

come. Before classes commenced at 8 p.m. 65) 
It was hectic, but it can 


be safely said that the executive thorough! 


»seople had enrolled. 


enjoyed the tumult. 

The lecturers, too, enjoyed the experienc: 
it was most pleasant to speak to a group whic! 
hung upon every word with obvious attentive- 
ness, and which wrote notes vigorously aiter 
Nor did the interest 
On the final night 

virtually 


each important statement. 
wane as the weeks passed. 
of the 
attendance. 

The Council’s plans 
autumn are far more ambitious. 


classes there was pertect 
for this 
Instead 

vpening one school for evening classes, the ex- 
ecutive hopes to offer courses in three or pos- 


sibly four. 


Edmonton 


In addition, plans are being made 
to present outstanding speakers before larg 
As time goes on, the Edmonto 
Council will seek to carry out the many pr 

cedures the 


audiences. 
outlined in constitution of 
parent organization. 

Other communities have been impressed }) 
Edmonton’s example. Lacombe, with a popula- 
tion of only 1500, has held a very successiul 
series of adult classes in the local high school 
Then there is Smoky Lake, just one-third the 
size of Lacombe, which is currently offering 
four Medicine 
Hat and Lethbridge have enterprising plans 
for the future. 


evening classes to its citizens. 


Sut, of course, this is only th 
beginning. Soon, centres everywhere will |: 
similarly organized. 

Alberta has made the first step in a p 
gramme of systematic adult education. Grad- 
ually the Alberta Adult Education Associativ 
is acquiring the experience and the information 
to cope adequately with the problems and «p- 
portunities daily presenting themselves. 
record of activities in the past ten month 
not unsatisfactory; ahead the future appe 


bright. 
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IN MY 


OPINION 








EAR MADAM EDITOR: 


[here are a few comments I should like to make 
"1 your account of the experimental music project, 
nducted by the C.L.E.S. for the R.C.A.F. This 
count compiled from the official report and 
mple materials, obscures the most important im- 
lications of the study. 
lhis project had claim for distinction in that 
constituted an examination, conducted in scien- 
tific terms, of the use of music as a tool in dealing 
ith a social problem. It is one of the few socio- 
logical experiments in the arts so far conducted in 
\merica, and the C.L.E.S. may claim some special 
tinction in promoting such an effort. 
[he interest of this experiment could hardly 
in promoting music listening, or even discus- 
n groups, since there are many thriving groups 
this kind already. There is a permanent and 
uccessful listening group at one of the air stations 
ntioned, and considerable informal listening at 
he other, both sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. This 
rt experiment was in no way in competition 


th these. 


A considerable proportion of the personnel at 
every air station is relatively inactive in leisure 
time, and this experiment was conducted to deter- 
mine whether music, used as a sociological tool, 
might attract these people to a group activity. 
Such an aim entails the abandonment of many of 
the professional musician’s standards, and cer- 
tainly many of the records played were not “fine”, 
judged by the musician’s technical and historical 
standards. The sociologist takes the view, how- 
ever, that the music that is “fine” or best for an 
individual at a given time and place, is the music 
he likes best then and there. The whole approach 
to the problem was based on this fundamental 
thesis. Actually, educational connotations were 
incidental to this main thesis. 


I take the initiative in making these comments, 
since I was solely responsible for the framing of 
the problem, preparation of materials, and conduct 
of the experiment. 

Yours truly, 


GERTRUDE STRAIGHT MACFARLANE. 











REVIEW AND COMMENT 








THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


MANAGEMENT, by Robert R. Hudel- 
MacMillan Co. of Canada, 1943. $2.00. 
[he person who thinks any numbskull can be a 
iccessful farmer should read Robert Hudelson’s 
ok. Even though the book was written as a text 
high students, it wealth of 
locumented good sense regarding farm manage- 
ent which most Canadians, urban and rural alike, 
uld read with profit. 
Robert Hudelson, the staff of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, has 
| experiences in the field which fit him ad- 
rably for writing a book on farm management. 
lis knowledge has been gained at first hand dur- 
the years when he worked for a large farm 
nagement organization devoted to the profes- 


1{}e.1 


son, 


school has a 


is on 


who 


nal management of farms in the American corn 
lt. Quite properly he takes a hard-boiled view 
1e business end of farming but he is also aware 
farmers and their He 


+} 


+ 


families are human. 


believes that most farmers could achieve better 
incomes and consequently a happier life if they had 
a better understanding of good farm management. 
With him this is a matter not of theory but of 
practice: efficient methods that have been worked 
out by good farmers themselves. In other words, 
management in farming consists chiefly in making 
correct decisions at the right time and then seeing 
that these decisions are carried to successful com- 
pletion. However, before correct decisions can be 
made the manager must have full knowledge of the 
facts and know where they fit into his complex 
business. 

In order to cover the whole field of management 
on the individual farm, Hudelson has divided his 
book into three sections, (1) Organizing the Farm 
3usiness, (2) Operating the Farm Business, (3) 
Farm Finance and Farm Accounts. 

Because such data is scarce in Canada, the sec- 
tion dealing with farm finance and accounts is 


particularly illuminating. For anyone moving in 
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wwnership or tenancy Hudel- iterations. Take the following samples. “T 
\merican mixed French peasant did his part ... in rolling 


the direction of tarn 
ts down principles trom 
farming experience which are applicable in Canada. barbed wire, filling in trenches .. .” (p. 107 
Because of his experience his views on credit, and “From Warsaw to Paris trenches had been fill 
its dangers, are valuable. in, barbed wire rolled up... ” (p. 216)—"I 
hapter deals with “Insurance for British Dominions were not directly bound 


I 


Farmer’, running through the dif- Locarno and never ratified it” (p. 48). “I 


ind accident insurance to wind, Dominions were not bound by the Locarno agri 


] 
ot i1fe 
1 car insurance. relationship of | ments, unless they chose to ratify them.” (p. 85) 
business is Is there any wonder that academic History 
fighting a losing battle against Journalism? 


As tar as it goes, Professor Soward’s book is 


Insurance tft 


hich get 
and ac- fairly reliable guide into the intricacies of rece 
history. Only a few minor errors and inaccuraci 
various plans which may may be noted. “Only with Italy and Holland we: 
efficiency of the her (Germany’s] frontiers unaltered” (p. 15 


pl IVTCSS and 


ultimate in farm accounts ‘1nce Italy and Germany had no common front 
ve, classifv and interpret experience. 1 1919, even the peace-makers at Versailles coul 


successful not make any alterations. It would have been c 
rect, however, to point out that the frontier b 


hat ill 
tween Austria and Germany remained unchang¢ 
-“From Hungary, Austria . . . acquired We 
BETWEEN THE WARS Burgenland” (p. 18). And again, “To Aust 
went West Burgenland” (p. 20). The author 
wenty-five Troubled Years 1918-1943. By |] H. seems to have confounded the old name of West 
Soward. London, ronto, Ne York: Oxtord Hungary with the post-war name “Burgenland” 
University res : , 437. Ten 4 term invented by the Austrians to obliterate th 
memory otf Hungarian domination over the proy 
ince in question.—‘President Masaryk . . . wl 
had been a professor at Prague and leader of tl 
(Czech party before the war...” (p. 30). 
was no one Czech party in the old Austria 
most Reichsrat, and Professor Masaryk was only t! 


ardent ex ne Sete a (Preface, Jeader of an insignificant little group.—*[Non 


p. VII) a general proposition this will hardly aggression treaties] were signed with Italy 
be denied by anyone; but one wonders whether (Czechoslovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and Rumania 
Professor Soward has succeeded in catching the With their inclusion every Russian neighbour 
hot h of contemporary lustory [his re pledged herself not to participate in an attack 


lat Hits interest Russia” (p. 53). Neither Italy, nor Czecho 


1 


r, at any rate, has to confess tl 
only too easily arrested by journalistic diaries slovakia, nor Yugo-Slavia were neighbours 
similar productions—was flagging more than  Russia.—“The signature ot a pact with Denmark 
in the course of perusal. in 1940, followed by the invasion of that country 
This may have been due in part to the style of year later...” (p. 53). The correct dates (1939 
book (including its arbitrary punctuation), and 1940 respectively) are given on pp. 165 ai 
frequently betrays its origin trom lecture 254-—*[{Arthur Neville] Chamberlain . . . a brothet 
\ reader should not be exposed to sentences of Sir Austen...” (p. 71). Read “step-brother.” 
like these. “Around the wisdom or folly of protec- The name of Chancellor Dollfuss is consistenth) 
tion, which was finally adopted in 1931, the wisdom misspelt (pp. 183-84, 230, 238, 418).—In 1934 
or folly of the return to the gold standard which there was no need for the Italian government to 
was also abandoned in 1931...” (p. 83). “In shelter Frau Dollfuss (p. 184), since the putsch 
foreign policy many conservative Trenchmen the Austrian Nazis proved abortive. The referenc 
‘ached no clash of ideologies with Germany...” ought to have been to 1938. 

103). “By 1926, Hitler, Mussolini, Kemal While it has been necessary to point to so 
Pasha, Pilsudski, were making themselves known weaknesses of Professor Soward’s book it is onl) 
in Germany, Italy, Turkey, and Poland” (p. 34). fair to acknowledge its merits. The author is 
Numerous repetitions—admittedly not always easy deed, as the blurb claims, “remarkably unbias: 
to avoid in works of this kind—do not make the and undoctrinaire.” Objectivity and critical judg: 
reading any more attractive, the less so since the ment, however, are no mean achievements in tin 
author has taken little care to delete verbal re- of war. KARL F. HELLEINE! 
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CAMP MACDONALD assumes that every participant—whether student or instructor—has some- 
thing to learn as well as something to teach others. The workshop method is used wherever practical. 
The participant is surrounded with a rich selection of materials with which to investigate the specific 
oroblems he brings for solution: books, pamphlets, posters, films, other visual aids, projectors, phono- 
graph records, recordings of broadcasts, with an opportunity to learn to operate mechanical equip- 
ment. A\ll phases of discussion and group methods are demonstrated. Believing that every situation 


can be a learning situation, opportunities are given to practise leadership in |recreation, discussion 


Camp 
Macdonald 


At Cedar Lodge on beautiful Lake Memphramagog, near Magog, Que. 
Eighty miles east of Montreal, just north of Vermont. 





GROUP WORK, 
August 19-26 


A section dealing with the social, recreational 
and study groups, with emphasis on Film Forums, 
Citizens’ Forum and Farm Forums. 

Special sessions using workshop methods in recrea- 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Aug. 26 - Sept. 2 


A section dealing with problems and methods of 
mobilizing the resources of the community. A 
rural and an industrial community in the Eastern 
Townships will be visited and studied under the 


direction of sociologists. A special course on 
the library, the community school, the recreation 


tion, study groups, principles of group work and 
use of such materials as films, radio, books and 
games in group work. centre. 


a school of community programs 


For community, recreation, and adult education leaders; social workers; teachers; clergymen; farm 
and labour leaders; librarians; and group workers. 


Leaders include: DR. W. C. HALLENBECK, of the Adult Education Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; DR. LOIS FAHS TIMMINS and JOYCE PLUMPTRE TYRRELL, recreation specialists; staff members 
of the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; DR. FERN LONG, adult education specialist, 
Cleveland Public Libraries; JEAN-CHARLES FALARDEAU, EUGENE BUSSIERE and A. J. BOUDREAU, from 
the Faculty of Social Science, Laval University; the adult education staff of Macdonald College, McGill University. 
R. ALEX SIM, Director. 


For particulars and rates, write the Director, CAMP MACDONALD, Macdonald College, Quebec, 
Canada. 
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FIVE “NEWS” BOOKS 


Each of them on one of today’s vital problems; 
Authoritative - Controversial - Good reading 


FRENCH CANADA -- by Stanley B. Ryerson 


Now in its second edition, Stanley Ryerson’s book continues to 
grow in popularity among thinking Canadians. “That this book 
is controversial is probably true; on the other hand it is so full 
of fine sense that it will bear reading by all of us.” (Toronto Globe 


and Mail). $2.00 


THE PROBLEM of INDIA -- by R. Palme Dutt 


India is one of the great question marks in the world today—more 
especially so since Japanese troops have crossed her borders. 
Palme Dutt was born in India and is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on that country. His viewpoint is one that must be 
considered. $2.00 


SOCIALISM and the INDIVIDUAL 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


This is a new booklet, just published. Its early popularity is 
measuring that of the Dean’s famous “Soviet Power” which has sold 
over three million copies in many languages. Here is a quietly 
reasoned analysis of socialism in terms of life, not theory. Fore- 
word by Rev. John C. Mortimer of New Brunswick. 25 cents 


SOVIET ECONOMY and the WAR -- by M. Dobb 


An enquiry into the development of Soviet economy and the effects 
of the war upon it, by the eminent English economist, Maurice 
Dobb. Discusses five year planning, state budgets, collective 
farming, etc. $1.25 


THE SOVIET UNION TODAY -- An Outline Study 


Here is an invaluable work for individuals and study groups. 
Prepared by the American Russian Institute, it contains brief, 
factual answers to many common questions, plus an extensive 
bibliography. $1.00 


At all Book and Department Stores 


PROGRESS BOOKS 


TORONTO 
95 King Street Kast’ -- Ad. 5403 











